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AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
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(ontlnts. T;. [h? . of school-' r(^:c coio-i — .suiuln’r of scIk'oI.' Tv Instruclors — Assl-ilanls— Eo- 

lollmciu IQ soliool.5 anil classi'.i (or (i-chlc-mindoil ami sulmormal cliililrou— Whaf cliililmi in school' 
. anil cixssp.s for tl,o(i-.|.t,l(>-inlndo.l nnd s-jbnormal sitnly-Pupils portoacher-Pcr capita valnaiion 
of proiKirty in schools for the frchlc-nln.Ird-I'i.r caplin con In sdioois (nr the (rcWp-mlndcl. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 

With regard to udministration three types of schools for mentally 
defective children are represented' in this report, viz, State institu- 
tions, private ‘institutions, tmd city day schools. The State insti- 
tutions reporting are distributed omonn 31 States. In addition to 
these, two other States, Maryland and SAth Dakota, maintain, each, 
a school for the feeble-minded, but Jio report on the statistics of these 
schools was rewivod for the school year 1017-18. These State insti- ' 
tutions receive ami care for those who are mentally defective, but not 
insane nor juvenile criminals. No statistics were collected as to tlie 
t^'jie of inmates admitted to these institutions, hut the catalogues of 
miui3’’ of thorn indicate that most of the inmate.s are children, a*fcv.' 
institutions admitting older jMirsoiis. The private institutions are 
generally very similar to' the State institutions, and the statistics of 
\ these t wo types of schools are more or loss comparable. The citv dnv 
schools arc controlled by city hoards of education and constitute a 
part of the city school system. Adults are not admitted to these' 
schools and classes. Throughout this report these schools have been 
(If'signatod as citjr day schools, this term being preferablH ■ to the 
(lesigiuition “public day sohoolsf" used in former reports, siffoo thoj 
State institutions are also jmhlic. Cliildren attend these schools oiilj' i 
(luring the day and are not furnished with board and lodging as 
the children in State and private institutions. 

. A furthoi distinction much more significant tlian tliesti should ho 
l)ointed out, viz, that the children in city da\* schools are usually 
retarded or ba<ikward school children who have been placed in special 
classes for special teaching >and direction. These class('s are usuolly 
designated “special classes,” “opportunity classes,” “exceptional 
classes,” “ungraded classes,” or “ol^s for . defective children.” 
Ih only four instances are these schools professedly for fooble-mindod ; 
children. Usually, children in city daj' schools are able to take oaro l 
of thoniMlves, and no “attendants” arp necessary. In’ ^imral.w 
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thorfo diiklrcn linvo a imioh higlax Ivpo of inontality thnir <lo iuni«t€s 
in Stato ami priva(<' nistitiitioiis. For those roasoiis, it is <]oul)tful 
wliethor the statisth s of <*ily-<iay srhools slioiild l>o troalod with, or 
should bo o.ompaivd with, tho statistics of schools for the foohlo- 
mind(Ml. Thos<^ Ihroo tyi>os of s(*.hools liavo la'oji (n'ltod soparatt'Iy 
whoro aJiy a<l\'antago. would ho gained hy so doing. In many of tho 
graphi</ ilhistriitions, howov<*r, (ho thrxM' tv])os of ^^^.llO()ls have Ix'c'n 
sl»own <oiT<dati v<dy, ho(!i jo mnk(^ comparisons ami to o<'.onomizo 
space in ])rcs<'iitationy^ 


^ NUMBKR OF SOHOOFS UKPORTING. 

This yctir (191S) t ho statistirs show a total of 20() scJiools or classes 
for tho imaitally ilof<*rlive. About onedialf of tlH*s<‘, or 131, were 



classes hi l ity day schools, 13 \vero StaU' institutions, ami 32 were j)ri- 
institutions. In figure 1 and Table I coni|)arathvo statistics for 
ilieso typ 's of sclmols an) shown. Since 19O0 the numl)cr of Stato 
institutions roportijig has increosod from 10 to 13, mid tho uuiuber of 
private Schools from 10 to 32. No data oh special classes in city day 
scfiools for retarded or sulmormal children were coll (?e ted prior to 
1013, ^inc/0|that date tho number of cities making special provision 
for thoso subnonnd children has iucroasod from 52' to 131. (Xho voryA 
^tapdd rise in tho quyvo r^prosoatijig tbeso city day schools indicates 


j 
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the unusual iuN>,vst manifest,'.! l,y city suiH'rijit.Mi.l.'iits and oity 
boanls of o.lucatiou in .-nrine for t\w. stilmormal .-.hil.lron in their 
stdiools. For tho sake <.,f promotinf,' tho organization of eity day 
s<-hoo|s for snimorraal ehil.lren, tho State of Miiu.osota allows $100 
for ouch o.hiid ourolled in such schoois, 

Tuojnorease in the total lunnher of soliools for in.mtal defectives 
siuee 1000 does not show that a givater j.en-.'ntage of ehil.lren are 
h.'.'.nning in.'iitally .l.'f.'eti ve fr.un y.'ar t., v.'ar, hut rafh.'r indicah's 
a gh.wmg int..r.'st tl„>. part .,f .-iti.'s, Stat-'s. an.l private ..rg.uii- 
Zi.tions m making pr.wi^iim for this unf.,rtnna(.' .lass .,f in.'n'tally 
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.»c.?lC.CP3 TV BCHCCLB AKD CUBBTBS TtP ?TOI3.1CITOni AiT BLTKDWtAl CHILW® 
(Incltrfu^ infinjctur# in city dny nehMl cUiirs after 1912.) 

FIO. 2 



ivtar.le.l or .l.'f.vtive .'hihlren. Tin. v. n- d.'.-i.I.-.l j,, t),,, 

enrve m 1913 is dn,', .)f .'.nirse, to tho ifi. lusion of tlio statistics of 
.-i.tv day s.’lmols for suhiiorjiuil childivn. * 

INSTRUCTORS. 

lliQsume general lluetnnCions are found in tlin cim e ronn'sentiiig 
tJio teaching- force as sliowii in figure 2 ns we;e in.dieatcddn .figure 1 | 

for. the lotaJ niimher of schools reporting. A very ubi-upt rise is ' , 
evident in 1913, sine.' in tlint year city day schools were asked for ^ 

_ Uip first ^uio to suliinit a report, figure 2 shbws, also, 



Tablp. 1. — RevUw of $tcuiuiri of schools and classfs for fe^hU^Tniruld and subnormal rldUlren, 1900-191S. 
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of mon mid \vom<*n touchors rornposinf; tho total. In 1918, out of 
1,680 toachors in schools and classes, for Uio fcoldii-nnndod, 92 ]>oi* 
cent.woro women and only 8 per cent were men. In 1912, the last 
year in which only tho s^isticf of Stiito and private institutions 
were included, out of a totnl of 424 teach i-s 82 per cent were women. 
It is apparent, therefore, tliat very few teaciiers .in tlio citv dav 
schools lire men, since the percentage of women teachei-s has in- 
creased from 82 pe,r cent to 92 per cent of tiie tot ah since that (Into. 
As .shown by the curves, the number of in(Wi teadiers has increasi^d 
from 78 in 1912 to 13.') in 1918, or 73 j>er (amt, while the miinlier of 
women teachers has increased from 3IG to l,r>4.'), or 347 per rent, 
(Jurb)g tho same period. This very j-apid increase in tlio upp(u* curve' 
is due almost wludly, tliereforo, to the number of \^icn teachei's 
employed in city day schools to n;ivc instruction to backward and 
subnormal (diildrcn. With tlu^ rapid multiplication of’ city day- 
sc'hool classes for subnormnl cUildnm, ns shown in lij^Hfo 1, and 
with (‘oriTspondin^ increase in the number of instructors ('m])lov(\(l^ 
as slupvn in %ure 2, an incnaisin^^ lU'cd for teachers who are spoeiall v 
(inalifiod in me'thods of l(‘achinf^ nnd^n abnormal psvr-lioloj^v is, 
for(>sImd()W’ecl. ^ . - 

It h evident, also, that spiM-ially trained mental diagnoslieians 
will be necc'ssarv to make care.fni classifications nf eliildnm who 
ordinarily attend tlui public schools. A classification of children 
nccordin*; to mciitMl ratln'r than ])hysical a;ro is undoubtedly copiiug. 


ASSISTANTS. ^ 

Assistants ii\ schools for tluj f(*cbl(vmiiuI(Hl do lu.'t t^iv(> instruction 
hut usually devote tlndr time to cafing for tli.e inina t(*s. Accordingly, 
they are usually employed in State and, private instituti(ms ratlicr 
tliau in city day scliools. Tho curves iu figure 3 indicate ns nuicli, 
since no abrupt rise is evident in 1913 such as was shown in both 
Tiguro 1 and figure 2. Tho '‘total'' curve shows ujy’adual rise from 
1900 tp 1918, with no unusual jump iu any yeaff*Wnr conditions 
may have caused tlio drop in 1918. In 1918 over 71 per cent of 
tlicso assistants W(u*e women, wliilo in 1907 only (>7 per cent were 
women. Those ])orcentag(\s indieate a tendency <»n the part of in- 
stitutions for the f(*eble-Hiind('^ to employ women j-atlmr than men 
assistants. * 

ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND ( LASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 


, 


The impression inferred from figure 1 concerning tho number of 
Bclmols reporting might lead one to bolievo that about one-half ns 
many inmates were enrolled in private as were eflrolled in State 
ju^Utiifipns, since itKp cui;vo for the latter is about twite as far from 
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the hnso lino as that roprosontin" ])rivnto soliools. Most of the 
private schools arc small schools, ns will ho soon from, hirnro 4 . For 
oxamplo, 32 j>rivato schools onrolled only 983 inmates in 1018, or 
ahont 31 tD oaoli school on an avorai^o. Tho ^13 State ihstitutions 
enrolled 35,008 inmates, or,ai)Out 830 inmates in each institution on 
an avera-J^e. ^Tn otKoj; words, State schools for tho feehie-minded 
usually liave ahont ^ times ns nnuiv inmah^s ns private scliools of 



\ -T- I,/'.,'. Vi 1, LiUl I fi I 1 I e J 

day schools for backward and subnormal children in 1018 was 18,133, 
or an average of 138 to cacli city. It is seen in figure 4 thajb tlio 
curve for inmates in State schools stands above nlo corresponding 
curves for city day schools and private schools. • 

Since 1900 tho number of inmates in State schools has increased' 

267 per cent, and in private institutions only 131 jJ*br cent. - Tho oi^an- 
ization of city day-school classes for subnormal children has caused ' 
an incre^o of 93 per cent in tho onrollmunt in those classes sincp \^\ 
. 141614°-r20r— 2 ! ' \ ^ 
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. 1913. It should I)C icmombercd that Jlipso large percentage^ of 
increase do not necessarily mean that society is becoming burdened 
vrith uliusually iacrcasirtg percentages of foeblorminded and sub- 
normal children, but nithrr indicate tluit provision is being made 
for the education and care of children who in \^curs gone by hud 
' JitUc opportunity for education. \Vhvn these diildivn found that 
they could not do tlie regular school work n;quirod of tli6m. they 



usually dropped out of school and no further account was taken 
, of thcm.» With the •advent of scientific mental tests a larger, per- 
centage of children are placed in classes 04* schools for retarded and 
backward children, thereby promoting, greater efficiency in the 
schools from which. they arc withdrawn and enabling the retarded 
children thexbselv^^ receive the typo of instruction best suited to 
their peculiar needs. , TIioso who can not profit ma tonally from 

“ cluMes in city school systems are usually sent to State 

^institutions.- > 
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It should 1).' luldcd that tlio total oiiroUmont in State and private 
institutions, as shown in figure 4, incFudes all inmates on the ronof 
these institutions during the yean The numbers include, therefore, 
those not enrolled in the school classes as well as those who were 
enrolled in such classes, or who were learning a trade. 

By reference to Table 6 a significant relatioasliip between the rela- 
tive number of boys and girls is shown. Of the total enrollment in 
city day school ola.sses for backward and subnormal children, onlv 
34 per cent arc girls and almost 66 per cx;nt are boys. . In other words, 
there arc almost twice as many boys as girls in these city day schools."^ 

In the State* mid private institutions the boys and girls are about 
(Hjually divided. No data are available by which to explain tliis very 
great inequality in the relative number of hoys and girls in oity day 
schools for subnormal children. Usually mental tests whejf properly 
given do not reveal such great <lifforences in mental ability of bovs 
and girls. It can not bo determined from the data at hand whether 
such schools enroll an unusually high percentage of inoorrigible, 
indolent, indifTenmt, or truant, ratlier than mentally defective, boys, 
whether there exists a certain hesitancy in assigning girls to clasps 
for subnormal children, or wliether actual differences in mental 
attributes of the two sexes exist. Accurate methods of determinin|c 
the mental characteristics of tho two sexes will probably show that 
the last 7 namod inferenoo is without foundatioiL * 

WHAT CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
AND SUBNORMAL STUDY.- 

Figure 5 shows, grapliically , wliat ohildiyn in schools and classes 
for the feeble-minded and subnormal study. In State schools tho 
greatest mimber qf iiunates take work in homo economics while 
almost as many are oimoUed in manual traii^g courses. Approxi- ' 
mntoly, 4,000 children in these schools are enrolled in music, agricnl- - 
turc, and trade training courses, jji jMivate schools' music leads 
with on enrollment of 426 pupils and manual training raaksv^ecopd 
with 3.37 pupils. ,\ few pupils aro. taught a^culjturo and almost 
none are onrolled^n trade training oo\nW: In city day schools 
music ami manual Gaining are the leading subjects tau^t, each study 
enrolling approximately 16,000 pupils. Hon» economics ranks 
third withjjan enrollment of nearly 5,000 punilsj Relatively few 
children in these schools are taught agricultiir^r trade training. 

It is of greater interest to compare the types of training offered by 
these three classes of schools* or institutions. In city day schools ' 

90 per cent of the pupils are taught music; in State institutions only 
11 per cent; itt'priyat© st^ools 43 per cent. 'Homb ecoiioBiics'is 
taught to 26 per cent of- the children in State institutions; to 27 per V. .'-jj 
cent of the children .in city day schools, and to 24 pOr cent of tt^.T " * 

1 ■- 
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pupils in privato sc.liools. Manual training is. taught to S6 p<'r c.mt 
of tho children in city day schools; to oi^y 19 per cent of the inmates 
in .State institutions, and to 34 per cent of tlio pupils in private 
schools. II should be ^marked that a large number of girls is rn- 
rolle<l in classes in manual training in city day schools for backward 
and subnormal clhldron. In all three of those types of schools nbotit 
the same percentago of the pupils is taught agriculture, viz, 11 jut 
cent in State institutions, 10 per cent, in city day schools, and M p.T 
cent in private schools. Stab; institutions teach trade s\)b]c<;ts to 
• 13 p<*r cent of their inmates, city day schools to 12 per cent of their 
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^ pupils, and private schools to only 4- per chnt of their pupils. It i^ 
scon, therefore, that tho widest divorgenco in the subjects taUght by • 
those throe types of institutions occurs in music and manual training, 
the city day schools emphasizing these subjects very greatly and tBo 
State institutions giving little attention to them. / 

PUPILS PER TEACHER. 





In figure 6 a coiuparisou ha?i i>oou arranged to s'how tltb relative 
number^of liupils por teacher in tho three typos of schools and classes ’ 
for fpeble-mi^ded and subnormal childnan. Tho most common 
number of chUdrou to each teacher inxity day schools is from 15 to ‘ 

havipg tins average. The mpst common 
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number in State^stitutious is from *^10 to 14, ijirlusive, 12 insti- 
tutions reporting this average. Th(^ most r.ommon number in 
privat<‘ seliools i^ess than 5, 16 schools having this low average. It 



^ Would scorn from these <^mparisons and from a knowledge of defect^ 

' ivo chddren .^tt(^(ling 'the three>hixids of schools, that opporiujutics 
for oflfoctivo care ami toaohing of very defective children in priyat0>f^ 
schools should bo oomparatlvoly good. It is not probable tha 
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children in privaU> schools aro of lov^'or mental ability and rnonMliflicult 

vto teach than those in tlio State institutions. It is to bo oxpocted 
that the numlK'i* of pupils per teacher would bo higher in cit>’ day 
schools than in either State institutions or iu private s(‘hools, since 
the children iii such schools arc very slightlv subnormal j\iul very 
seldom fall in the classes with idiots or imbeciles so freciuentlv found 
instate and private institutions, and consequently they do not need so 
much individual attention. 

/ Considerable deviation from the usual number of )>upils per teacher, 
is found for each iy\)o of school. In the group 20 to 24 are found 2 
private schools. Altogether, 15 State institutions have 25 or more 
pupils to each teacher employed. In all. 0 city da\ schools have 30 
or more pupils to each teacher employed, unusually high aver- 

ages iu these extreme instaqoes are not indicative of the highest 
grade of efiiciency in instruction. One State at least (New Jt^rsey) 
has passed a law limiting the size of classes for subnormal children to 
15 pupils each. The result of such legislation enal)les teachers to give 
more personal attention tlie individual needs of each subnormal 
child in lier charge. 


Taui.k '2. P< r rnpiln ra/"?- ^'f ))roprrl;/ in srhooh f>.r th<' ftu hh nifnflni , IUI7-IS 
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PER C:APITA valuation OF PROPERTY IN SCHOOLS FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED. 

It is difficult to scoliro from the oiti(‘s maintaining special scliooLs 
i for subnormal children a statement eoneerning either tlie valuation 

of j)ro[)erty or the current expenditures for the maintenance for such i 
sehook. Qften a separate, building is not us(‘d and separate accoimts 
for (’Xpenditun's are not kept. , ('onsoquently no attera])t has been 
innde in tliis chapter to secure such data for incorj)oration herein. 
Table 2 shows by States, for both Stale and ])rivate institutions, the 
total enrollment, the total valuation’ of property, and the ]>er ea])ita 
^'aluo for each ininnto therein. This table measures the degree to 
^yhich each State maintaining a school for the feeble-minded has 
provided for this unfortunate class of persons. Tlie measure is not 
strictly correct, however, since the per capita value necessarily de- 
creases with the increase in the si7e of the schools. ‘ In other Avords, 
a large school with a low ])cr capitaTnvestraent, say S400, may oflcr 
as good an opportunity to those committed to its care as a srualler 
school with a por^-apita investment of $500 or $600. 

The data in Tnl)le 2 are slunvni graphically in figure 7. It will he 
! noted that tlie State of Montana has im investment of S 1,007 for cajsh 

5 child (‘oinmitlcd to its school for the feeble-minded, Wyoming 

ranks second anti Maine third. Possibly tko long and severe winters 
in these three N^ortheni States may necessitate corresiiondiiigiv lai^or 
investments to insure equal facilities to those offered in othet States 
farther south, Tlio average inlcstinent for all of the States com- 
bined is $8b‘k Ten States have a higher average than this and *15 

States a lower average. 

The average investment by States in private institutions is only a 
little less, %7St . A greater v'ariation exists among the private in- 
stitutions than among the Stat^ institutions, us indicated by the very 
unequal length nf the open *M)ars. New Jersey ranks fust on this 
score, having an average j)or capita investment of $2,584 per child in 
throe private schools reporting, .\s Tennessee and Texas have no 
State institutions for the fech'lo-minded, and thiv6ne State school in 
California did not report all the items entering into this comparison, 
no black bars for these States appear on tho graph. 

The heavy vortical line drawn at the extremity of tho black ‘/'.aver- 
age” bar for the United Statca enables each State to determine iU 
location with reference to this average. Any State falling very far 
short this average is in a /hlanger zone” and may not bo making 
proper provision for its feeble-minded, ' 
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The per capita cost of maintainin'^ State and private ischools for 
tho foeblt^minded i? shown by States in Tabio 3 and %uro 8. Only 
tliose schools have been included which report bolii the total enroll- 
I ment and tho current expenses. WhiTo an additional expenditure 
\ha.s been incurred for new .sites, buildin<,'s, etc. (oiitlavs), (he "mount 
lyis been inserted both in tho table and in thofi<,mre. Colorado lauiks 
first in the ])er capita amount expended for ciirrent oxpeiite.s or main- 
fenaiice. Current expenses rather than total expenses have been 
iiHi^d in determining the order of precedence, since tho former remains 
practically (ho same from year to year, while (he* total expenses, 
which may indudo outlays, varies annually with unusual expendi- 
lu I t'S for buildings and sites. Five States would rank ahead of Colo- 
mdo if the total, expenses were used as a ba.sis of 'ranking. North 
Curoliiia, North Dakota, Montana, and Oregon, oRch, liavo'iilmost a.s 
large a per cajiita current expense as Colorado. 

Tahi.k cajftUi fxp<'nd'tt\ircs \n schools for the Jccblc-mindal . J9J7~1S. ' 

ST.VTK INSTITUTIONS. 
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Washington. . , 
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1 Total 
current 

Totnl 
1 outtav8, 

Cnrrciit i 0»t- 
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P^r i per 
capita, capita. 
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BIENNIAL SITRVBY OF EDUCATION, 


I'ho iivorufjc ]>cr I'liiiitu expenditure for iiU State institutions for 
feebie-rainded is $209. The vertical broken line at tho ond of the 
black bar, representing this avorage, facilitates a ready comparison- 
betweien the per capitA expenditures incurred by any State and the 





Average amount. Fourteen States expend t'reaU'r ftinount tlian the 
average, and only eleven States a smaller amount. , 

The average amount spent for each child in private schools is much 
greater than the per capita exponditurcB in Stat^ institutions, ihe 
former being $473 as against $209 in the latter This situation 
might have been anticipated fronn figure G, which indicated that the 
npmber of pupils per instructor in private schools was much smaller 
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I FEEBLE- MIKDED AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 

I thiin tho average number to each teiiclier in'Stnte institutions or in 

'I cily day sehools, thereby necessarily incrtnisiiig the per capitii cost 

of maintenance in private scliools. The very lnig<. per capita ex])en- 
(iiture of $1,281 shown for two ])rivnte schools in ,Vew Jersey is 
au ounted for by the fact that in one school the children are taken 
cm h summer to Maine, thereby increasing the actual cost of main- 
i tenanco and adding tlie (S)st of transportation to and from this sura- 

I in(>r home. 

Iho greatest perwrpita expenditure foj" outlays was incurred by tho 
i; State of Maine, aggregating $349. Several States had no capital 

outlay's in 1918. ’ 
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BnSNNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1!)16-1918. 


Tadlk 5, -Rrr/'ipfa and rryv-Mc/j'/ffri.i nf Sf hot jl.i /');• {}r‘ ‘tniriffrj. lV7-tf^. 
.<TATK IN'STITl'TIOXS. 


Ut'coipt'!. 


KxperuUliirivi. 


'Total 

:i''^s,ys7,.S42| 

Colonulo 5^. 

Iltlnoi.s 

[i 
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;W6,200 
207, ti2(i! 
3tn,K.59 

07.000 

Indiana 

Iowa 1 
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'i\ 
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■ 1 

Missouri 1 

Montana i 
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Nebraska ' 
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New Jersey. ...- ! 

11 
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70,3191 *39,214| (WJ, 


o' 12,li5S| 1,838, 
O' 4,940; 91, 
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77fl, 

1 S,Uol 21(1, 

i i 

12, awlM75, m i,r>i2, 

1 123, 

A38, 
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2;iH yftS 
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$8,95.',. 4 17 
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4 40, .520 
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2G«, 462 

3 43, .154 

OTi.tXXl 
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0 

90,1.54 

• S7, UKl 
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279,285 
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: 817, '2 

i 416,093 
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1 *3.300 

3s, 209 
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78,920 
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525,877 

j i;iT..S21 
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1,543 4S,390 

(i,85l 145,349 
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7,S0Q; 151,500 



I'RIVATi: INST irn iONS. 
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11 
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$ 55 , 194 [$173, 243 

' $232, sas 

$7, 412 : 

$42,l(i3i |1M, 72.31 

1 $231,294 
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' 0 
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oj 
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0 

0 
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20,000 
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1 ^ 

49,810 

0 

49, 810 

V 2,108i 

1 

i,d>2 

.18, 136 

41,29$ 


> Includes 121,018 from product! vo endowment funds 
* InooniDtelo report. 

i ■ Inctudes $1,800 from productive endowment fiuids. 

4 Includes $25,417 from product! go endowment funds. 


% 




Tabls 7. — Statistics of State institutions for tftc feebU- minded^ 1917-18. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OP EDUCATION, 101&-1&18, 
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FEEBLE-MIXDED AND SUBNOBMAL 
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